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pursuance of peace with justice force was to be our
last resort, not our first.

In many respects this monumental speech is the

most comprehensive and significant Mr. Chamberlain

has yet delivered.   It is typical of the man.   There

is no ornament in it, no searching after effect; it is

straightforward to the point of austerity, it is at

once shrewd and honest; above all it is a masterpiece

in compression: no European statesman could afford

to leave a word out of account, and each phrase

needed to be weighed in the balance.   It was not

self-explanatory,   but   neither  was   the   situation.

The statesmen concerned were left  to use their

common sense.   Mr. Chamberlain had used his in

composing this speech.   The world's reaction was

generally favourable and the grasp and clarity of

the man responsible for it was widely noted.   He

handled the most complicated and delicate of all

themes with the same quiet mastery that marked

his Budget statements.   It was generally accepted

that Britain's foreign policy was in the hands of a

resolute man,   A New York correspondent noted

the "roar of cheers from the packed Conservative

benches behind him when he mentioned no prior

guarantee for the Czechs."  All the same the Czechs

were not unduly disappointed.   M. Hodza saw the

speech as a strengthening and  intensification of

Great Britain's interest in Central European affairs

and in spite of fresh difficulties launched a number

of new concessions in a Nationality Statute.   Less

than a fortnight later Mr. Chamberlain was facing

bitter Socialist taunts and an official demand for a

general election.   In his reply he pointed out that

he was making his nineteenth full dress speech to

the House of Commons on foreign affairs within the

space of nine weeks.   The wild invective of the

Labour leaders demanded severe rebuke and Mr.